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and indeed he could never make out.   Warrington replied that he could never make himself out, and if ever Mr. Barnes could,he would thank him for information on that subject. Probably often Thackeray could not make himself out.
But mere fun, mere farcical nonsense, he did not value highly. When he was asked if Vanity Fair would be funny, he retorted that It would be humorous; and he declared that while it is a real intellectual feat to write really good occasional verse, it was "easy enough to knock off that nonsense of Pleacetnan X." He had the same sense of the ridiculous that he bestowed upon Becky Sharp, and it was this, probably, that caused him to underestimate even his greatest books. He could not always take himself seriously as a great writer, and he was inclined to look down, not only on Dobbin, but even on Colonel Newcome and on Esmond himself.
But, as with every true humourist, the keynote to his character is sadness. "In much wisdom is much grief/' And above all else, he was wise and very sad. He told Dr. John Brown how, on one occasion at Paris, he found himself in a great crowded salon, and looking from one end, across a sea of heads, being in Swift's place of calm in a crowd ("an inch or two above it"), he saw at the other end a strange visage, staring at him with an expression of comical woebegoneness; and how, after a little while, he found this rueful being was himself in the mirror. And he liked to relate the pathetic story of the sad-looking man in a decline, who, consulting a great physician, was recommended to go to the pantomime, where the sight of Harlequin would be sure to do him good, and cheer him up. "I am Harlequin,'7 said the patient simply.
He loved his home, and his friends, and books, draw-